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abundant contributions of Christendom, their time to accom- 
plish the objects fifty successive generations. With equal or 
superior incentives and support, human abilities may presume 
npon equal or superior success in a new direction; without it, 
the attempt shows a total absence of any appreciation of the 
magnitude of the object. 

By order, 

R. If.. Hunt, Secretary. 



Mr. Editor: 

Allow me through this means to offer a few remarks with, re- 
gard, to the article entitled "St. George's Church," in the 
Crayon for December; and to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my pleasure in seeing a space regularly devoted to 
Architecture, in your valuable monthly. I agree fully with 
your sentiments as set forth in that article with regard to the 
Church*; it is a noble edifice, and cannot bnt inspire the beholder 
with admiration and awe ; no one whose mind has been culti- 
vated even in a small degree can be indifferent to its sublime 
beauty and fair proportion. It is my lot to pass it frequently, 
and I never can do so without enjoying another and still another 
gaze, and sometimes accidentally come in collision with a tree, 
while so gazing (trees have no right to stand in the middle of 
the sidewalk), in one word it is in my opinion second to none 
in this country. Tou point out a few trifiing faults ; allow me 
the same privilege. The front is all supported on four clustered 
columns and arches ; these are too light to support such an 
amount of inassiveness as we find when we raise our eye 
towards the cornice. It is admitted that it becomes heavy grad- 
ually but the effect remains the same. Look now at the towers; 
heavy and massive at the base, first one small opening, then a 
larger opening, then two openings the wide buttresses merging 
into narrower, and ending in beautiful slender pinnacles; 
then begins the octagon, lighter and still lighter as it ascends 
into the blue sky, and leads the imagination to still higher aspi- 
rations; bnt observe, exactly the reverse is the case with the 
front, and hence the fault. But this does not alter the merit of 
the structure as a whole; it is indeed a noble edifice. 

-It seems you have not been made aware of the fact that the 
spire of St. James' Church, in Fifteenth street has fallen down 
into the tower, leaving only the upper part exposed to view; 
the sooner it is raised again the better, in order to prevent stran- 
gers from supposing that it was meant to be so ; or perhaps it 
would be better to dig a hole under it, and let it drop through 
into said hole ; the latter plan would I think be the best and 
cheapest. Ino. 

The Artists' Building in Tenth Street. — Here we have 
a building devoted entirely to the service of artists. This 
structure is an experiment, intended to provide studios for 
artists, accompanied with an exhibition-room, wherein the works 
of the occupants of the building can be visible at all suitable 
hours. There are about twenty-three studios (large and small) 
in the building, which occupies a space of ground one hundred 
feet square, besides a number of small room?, etc., that can be 
used as required. The studios range in size from about fifteen 
feet by twenty feet to twenty feet by thirty feet. The exhi- 
bition-room is a prominent feature of the building, being fine in 
proportion, and beautifully lighted. The building is erected by 
James B. Johnston, Esq., and is a laudable enterprise; we 
would point to it as one of the evidences of an increasing esti- 
mation of Art in our midst. The front of the building is 
wholly constructed of brick; its ornamentation, such as win- 



dow-mouldings, pilasters, cornices, etc., being' developed in that 
material. The opportunity does not afford a chance to display 
the beauty of brick-work in all its fullness, but it indicates a 
use of brick which we hope will become more general. The 
architect is B. M. Hunt. 
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ARTIST LIFE IN PARIS. 

Pa bis, Deomb sr, 1867. 
Dear Grayon : 

In the great centre of Art, such as Paris confessedly is, I sup- 
posed I should have little difficulty in providing myself with a 
good painting-room, even at this late season, but I begin" to 
think they are neither as numerous nor as good as they are 
represented to be. After having traversed almost every street 
in the metropolis, and given the Faubourgs, where they are 
mostly located,' a thorough examination, I have succeeded in 
finding but two or three, all wretchedly filthy, and in undesira- 
ble neighborhoods. Despairing of finding others, I rented one 
of these, which I had cleaned and furnished, and when all was 
done, I found the walls were so extremely damp that I was 
obliged to abandon it* and commence my search anew — to bor- 
row a phrase from the newspapers — " comment is unneces- 
sary." I now occupy a room in a little dirty baok street, near 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts; the street is about as wide as a cow- 
path, and through it a small river runs in the middle, and as 
the buildings on either side of it are of such an incredible 
height as to prevent the sun from ever penetrating to the 
shades below, it is neither very dry nor very cheerful. The 
room is reached by a stairway still more dark and gloomy, and, 
if possible, dirtier than the street, but my landlord informs me 
that, " It was once occupied by a painter of celebrity, who was 
a frequent exhibitor at the Louvre, 1 ' which circumstance 
ought, perhaps, to reconcile me to' the room; even if I had some 
difficulty in conquering my disgust for the neighborhood. My 
studio is something of a curiosity, nevertheless; or, moronic 
perly speaking, an eccentricity; for it is neither squarej^or 
round, nor oval, nor octagonal, nor any other known form in 
architecture, but a sort of m&lange of all these,' and although 
the result is not in a high degree symmetrical, it yet presents 
an ensemble of the greatest possible variety, which you are 
aware is one of the elements of beauty. 
* During the past summer I succeeded in getting a few sketches 
in Switzerland, although I was sadly hindered and annoyed by 
unpleasant weather; to these I have added a few tree subjects, 
sketched at Fohtainebleau. I was greatly pleased with the 
Forest of Fontainebleau. I have seen nothing like it elsewhere, 
nor, indeed, anything comparable with it, for the richness and 
variety of its forest scenery. This reminds me that' since my 
arrival in Europe I have seen much glorious : scenery, besides 
many admirable works of Art. In the department of land- 
scape painting, I cannot say that my expectations have been 
altogether realized. One sees a great many very clever works, 
but very few that impress me as eminently fine: this is espe- 
cially tho case with respect to the French and English schools. 
But I shall find few, perhaps, to agree with me in this opinion. 
It is in subjects of genre that the modern painters really excel. 
I have seen a host of capital thing?, and some that were 
preeminently fine. Of historical or religions Art I saw few pic- 
tures of distinguished merit, although the exhibitions furnish ■ 
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a very large nnmber — immense canvases crowded with figures 
admirably well drawn and' grouped, but having no vitality in 
tbem. 

One of the items of town-talk lately, is the discovery of 
something like a dozen original pictures by Titian. I have not 
been able to learn the particulars of their discovery, bat that 
they are genuine works by the great colorist is said to be estab- 
lished beyond questioa It is understood that they will be 
soon exhibited to the public, when I will write you more par- 
ticularly respecting them. I saw a fine Murillo the other day, 
an " Assumption of the Virgin," of a large size, and similar to 
the Sonlt Madonna, though by no means equal to it; I merely 
mention it to state the price— one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. 

The American artists here are all hard at work: "White 
has Lis large picture of the Resignation of "Washington in 
hand, and has already several of the principal figures laid in: it 
promises well. — Oasilear is, I understand, about commencing 
operations.— May is, I believe, at present enga'ged upon por- 
traits ; but he has a fine picture in progress, representing a 
composition of two figures, graceful in arrangement, and full of 
delicious color. — Oranch is busy painting Swiss scenery. He 
has lately finished a view of Mont Blanc, from Sallanches, 
under an evening aspect; the whole scene lies bathed in 
shadow, except the summit of Mont Blanc, and his attendant 
aiguilles, whioh are gorgeous and glowing in the last rays of 
the setting buu. A. 

Geemany. — D-Aiseldorf. — Emanuel Leatze is contemplating a 
lengthened tour to the United States.* His " Titian on the 
Lagunes," has been purchased by the Art-tTnion of Halberstadt 
and finds many admirers. The principal group consists of three 
gondolas: in one of them we find Titian in company with his 
inamorata Tiolante, and his daughter Lavinia, and of the beau- 
tiful Pisani escorted by a handsome youth. In the gondola on 
the right is the old Pisani, with Paris Bordooe, etc. ; and in 
that on the left Paul Veronese and his friends, beguiling the 
time with music, and all evidently fascinated by the siren 
hlSpl^ of Titian's Violante. The two oarsmen on the deck of 
the chief gondola enhance the picturesque and poetical aspect 
of the picture, while the golden reflection of the dying sun 
imparts an elegaio sentiment of singular beauty. — Vienna. — The 
Austrian government, however slow in granting political liberty, 
is singularly alert in bestowing ffisthetical boons upon the peo- 
ple. In order to plant a love of Art in the popular mind, the 
Academy of Fine Arts has been commissioned by the Emperor 
to devise illustrations for all books used in the schools of the 
empire. — The proceeds of a great musical entertainment by the 
Society of the Friends of Music, have been devoted to a pro- 
jected monument in honor of Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, at Vienna. — Munich. — The statues of Eauch, by 
Prof. Widrimann, and of Oanova and Thorwaldsen, by Lossow, 
have been executed for King Louis, in superb white Tyrolese 
marble. They are intended to adorn the outside of the Glyp- 
totheca. — Begensburg.— Two splendid stained glass windows, 
from the atelier of Theodore Mayer, containing eight saints, 
the patrons of the eight children of King Louis (the donor), 
are to embellish the Cathedral of this place. — Konigsoerg. — A 
statue of Kant, by Eauch, is about to be inaugurated in this, 
the native town of the illustrious German sage, who is repre- 

• So saya a German paper ; but Mr. Leufcte'a frienda, in this country, have no 
adTlces of such an Intention. 



sented in spirited conversation with Lessing, one of his arms 
lifted up in the enthusiasm of eloquence. — Nuremberg.-— The 
third anniversary of the Historical Art-Union took place here 
on the 21st, 22d, and 23d September last, in the house of 
Albrecht Dtirer, in the same room formerly used as a studio by 
the great master and his assistants. 

Italy. — The correspondent of a foreign paper says, " The 
greatest living historical painters of Milan are Hayez and 
Bertini, and of Venice, Zona. Oor first genre painters are 
Induno in Milan, and Ferrari in Verona. Although in these 
branches of Art we are eclipsed by the French and Germans, 
our artists are still well employed. Large commissions have 
been given out for St. Marks and the ducal palace in Venice, 
and for the church of Santo Ambrogio, of Milan. In sculpture 
we have the projected monuments of Marco Polo, at Venice, 
and of Leonardo da Vinci, at Milan. Bat even the sculptors, 
although they are eminent , artists like Ferrari and Zandome- 
neghi, of Venice, Veta, Fraccaroli, Marchesi, etc., they are 
still inferior to the great modern masters of other nations." 
The hundredth anniversary of the birth-day of Oanova was 
duly celebrated lately at his native place, Possagno. — Great 
indignation has been created in artistic circles by the official 
announcement of the Austrian government, that none but 
native born Lombard sculptors, or such as are legally domi- 
ciliated in that country, are permitted to compete for the exe- 
cution of the projected monument to Leonardo da Vinci at 
Milan. The price offered for it by the government is about 
$12,000. Another source of discontent is the shameful 
neglect to restore a great painting by Paul Veronese, long since 
determined upon by the government, which was partly 
destroyed during a storm in 1849, at Mount Berico, and which 
has since then remained in a mutilated' condition at the 
Moseum of Brescia. 

Fbanoe. — Paris. — Frederic Entlinger, a German artist, resi- 
dent at Paris, together witli a French artist, has invented a 
process, which attracts much attention, by which frescoes 
can be painted in the studio, thus doing away with the out- 
of-door labor. 

England. — London. — We notice that the disposition of the 
public to purchase fine works of modern Art, is no more 
affected by the crisis in England than in this country. At an 
auction sale in London, the prices obtained for works by well 
known artists (among them some who have pictures in the 
British collection in this city), are, according to the London 
Times, as follows : 

" Lots 29 and 47, by Etty, sold respectively for 58 and 75 guineas ; 
lots 31 and 61, by F. R. Pickersgill, for 30 guineas and 40 guineas ; 
'Plunder,' by Lance, lot 36, 45 guineas; 'Fruit,' lot 58, by the same, 
125 guineas ; lot 39, ' Bead Stag,' by Ansdell, 50 guineas ; lot 40, 
'London from Greenwich-park,' by Pyne, 135 guineas; and lot 73, 
* The Gulf of Spezzia,* by the same, 150 guineas ; lot 70, ' Group of 
Cattle,' a grand .and beautiful composition, by Sydney Cooper, 250 
guineas, and two other works by the same master, at 135 and 54 
guineas; lot 50, 'A Bog,' by Sir E. Landseer, 72 guineas; lot 51, 
'Ariadne,' by Maclise, 140 guineas; lot 53, 'The Sunbea.m,' by 
Philip, 115 guineas; lot 54, 'Rebecca,' by Herbert, 56 guineas; lot 
60, 'Twilight,' by Anthony, 77 guineas; lot 76, * Cottage Piety,' a 
fine work, by Faed, 440 guineas, and a small picture, lot 63, by the 
same hand, 84 guineas; lot .64, 'Dutch Pilots,' by Cooke, 152 
guineas; lot 66, 'The Village Choir' ("the sketch for the picture in 
the Sheep.sb.anks collection), by Webster, 86 guineas; lot 67, 'Hamp-' 
ton Court in the time of Charles I.,' by F. Goodal , 270 guineas ; lot 
75, ' Ruins of Elgin Cathedral,' by D. Roberts, 117 guineas; lot 77, 
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'The Woodlands,' by J. LinneJ, 220 guineas; lot 79, ( A Brawling 
Stream,' by Creswick, 100 guineas. 

The British Government has, through a committee of the 
Council on Education, recently issued new regulations for the 
purpose of affording facilities to small country towns and dis- 
tricts to enable them to have elementary drawing taught in 
schools for the poor. 

FOREIGN OBITUARY. 

Johann Christian Clausen Dahl. — This distinguished 
landscape-painter was born at Bergen, in Norway, February 
24, 1788, and died October 14, 1857, in Dresden, in which city 
he has resided since 1818. His father followed the pursuit of 
a sailor, and thus prevented from attending to the education of 
his boy, he placed him under the care of a clergyman. Dahl 
passed his childhood in the home of this friendly servant of 
God, who at first intended Mm for the sphere of theology, but 
caused him to be instructed in the art of design as soon as he 
became aware of the young man's artistic predilections. From 
1804 to 1809 he passed, as an apprentice, into the atelier of an 
artist of the name of Moller, and at the expiration of that 
period he began to execute several portraits and other small 
paintings In 1811 he succeeded in gaining admittance to the 
Copenhagen Academy of Fine Arts, and here his taste for the 
higher regions of landscape-painting was supplied with a solid 
substratum of technical knowledge. At the Copenhagen exhi- 
bition of 1814 and 1815 his productions began to attract the 
notice of the lovers of Art. In 1818 he removed to Dresden. 
Here his reputation was established by a landscape represent- 
ing Norwegian rock scenery with a cataract, which was brought 
before the public at the exhibition of 1819. In the following 
year he was elected member, and in 1821 professor of the Dres- 
den Academy. In the interval he visited the Tyrol, Naples, 
and Rome, in company with the king of Denmark, Christian VIII,, 
and here, in the lands of the Arts, a fresh impulse was given to 
his genius. At Rome he became acquainted with Thorwaldsen, 
Brondstett, and other magnates, many of whom intrusted him 
with commissions for landscapes. His works are distinguished 
not only by a remarkable fidelity to nature, but, above all, by 
poetical truthfulness. His most celebrated work, " A Coast 
View near his native place, Bergen," was purchased by the 
present king of Sweden, and presented by him to the Museum 
of that town. His great "Shipwreck," his "Eruption of 
Vesuvius," and " Ancient Scandinavian Tombs and Monu- 
ments," are in the gallery of the king of Denmark. Three of 
his pictures of fir forests — one with a river, the other during a 
storm, and the third with a rainbow — are at Copenhagen. In 
the possession of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen and king of 
Saxony, and scattered over Saxon collections, are some of his 
Tyrol landscapes, also his " Bay of Copenhagen," his " Bridge 
of Dresden," his " View of Dresden," and his famous picture 
of Saxon Switzerland (Die Bastei). Some of his Norwegian 
landscapes are in Italy, especially in the gallery of the Duke 
of Lucca, while others, including lib celebrated " View of 
Vietri," — the Island of Capri, are the most remarkable of them 
all ; a small picture representing the sea near Mount Pausilippo, 
in moonlight, with fisher-barks, and Vesuvius in the distance, 
are in the collections of Hall and Friedlander, at Berlin. His 
picture of the "Eruption of Vesuvius in 1821" is in the private 
collection of a country gentleman near Leipsic. Among his 
famous pictures, "A Great "Winter Landscape of Zealand^ 
Prestoe and Wordinborg^" also deserves special mention. Most 



of his other pictures are in Norway and Saxony, but some of 
them found their way to England, Poland, Russia, to Bremen] 
Prague, Cologne, in fact, all over Europe. Dahl's picturesque 
landscapes present a noble addition to the nineteenth century's 
knowledge and lore of the time-hallowed regions of the North- 
land. Dahl possessed, in a high degree, the most charming 
characteristic of the true artist — modesty and apparent uncon- 
sciousness of his own genius> 
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THE CENTURY FESTIVAL. 

The Century Club, on the 6th of January last, on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of its new building, held a Twelfth- 
night Festival, which stands forth prominently among the 
pleasant" social entertainments of the winter. The whole build- 
ing, like the baronial hall of the olden time, was devoted to the 
festivities. Before we mention the order of entertainment, we 
must glance at the elegant reception-room on the second story, 
a magnificent apartment that well illustrates architecturally and 
decoratively, the artistic spirit which animates the club. This 
room is 28 by 48 feet in area, and is 18 feet high, lighted by 
three windows on one side, and a fine sky-light. Over the en- 
trance door is an orchestra-balcony, and at either end are richly 
carved mantels of continuous design extending to the ceiling, 
forming a rich frame for the mirrors. The ceiling is divided 
into panels, the central compartment being the skylight ; the 
decorations of which are painted in distemper, representing alle- 
gorically Painting, Sculpture, Music, aud Architecture; and 
under the cornice are a series of panels, arranged to form a 
frieze, into which it is intended to insert the portraits of distin- 
guished members of the club. The walls are hung with crim- 
son hangings, and the windows with rich deep blue cui^jm; 
the furniture, of black walnut, being covered with a ^HE 1 
of the same color as the curtains; the chandeliers and bracSets 
are of elegant and appropriate design, likewise the carpet, the 
whole forming an apartment that may be referred to as a model 
of decorative taste and refinement. On the occasion of this 
Twelfth-night festival the walls were adorned with several pic- 
tures, including " The Dorcas Society," by Mr. Lang ; " Hester 
and Little 1 Pearl;" by Mr. Lentze" ; " Hagar and Ishmael," by Mr. 
Gray; " A View in South America," by Mr. Church; "Lake 
Nemi," by Mr. Gifford; "Primeval. Forest," by Mr. Dnrand; 
" Bashbish Fall " and " View near Newport," by Mr. Kensett; 
"Portrait of a Lady," by Mr. Baker; a " "Winter Scene," by 
Mr. Gignoux. Added to these was a throne erected nnder the 
great window, upon which were placed two chairs elaborately 
carved in the richest style of Belgian workmanship. The room 
being brilliantly illuminated, and thus prepared for the recep- 
tion of guests, the honored President of the Century stood at the 
spacious entrance to receive them as they arrived. At half- 
past ten o'clock, the company had assembled, when the Herald, 
richly clothed in an official costume, approached the President 
and handed him a baton of office, and then preceded him to 
the foot of the throne making way among the crowd as 
he passed. The President announced that an election for King 
and Queen of Twelfth-night would take, place according to 



